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William Clemmie “Clem” Wright 


William Clemmie “Clem” Wright (June 12, igit-Octoberg, 1999) 
was an Alabama farmer, family man, and outdoorsman who lived in 
Monroe and Mobile Counties, Alabama, for his entire life, save for six 
years as a boy when his family temporarily relocated to Texas. He 
mam’ed Opal Victoria Pulley Wright in 1950. The couple had three 
daughters, Victoria “Vickie” Wright Gilley (need dob), Clemmie Wright 
Young (need dob), and Priscilla (need full name and dob). They were 
mam’ed for almost 50 years before Clem passed away in Grand Bay, 
Alabama. 

Early Life 

Clem’s father,John Cidney Wright (Febmary 16,1868.April 27,1937) and mother, Frances 
Ann Sessions Wright (Mayii, i883..November 10,1945), were living in Awin, Alabama, when 
he was bom. He had 5 siblings, Wilburn Daisy Wright, Anna Laura Wright, Earnest Wright, 
Lottie Lee Wright, and Levon Wright. John Wright had previously been mam’ed to Sara 
Solomon Wright and Clem had 7 step-siblings from that mam’age, Jim Wright, Samuel Wright, 
Radcliff Wright, Randal Wright, Anna Wright, Gertrude Wright, and Alma Wright. 

John Wright had inherited considerable acreage of farmland in Monroe County, Alabama, 
from his father and he and Frances farmed cotton, com, and other cash crops in the austere 
decade before the Great Depression. Like many children raised on farms during that era, Clem 
and some of his siblings dropped out of school prior to their teen years and worked on the 
family farm tending crops and animals. 

When Clem was nine, John Wright moved his family to East Texas where two of his sisters 
seemed to be doing well raising cotton. They had written to him and told him how beautiful 
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and fertile the land was in that part of Texas. He was a good farmer with a bit of an 
adventurous streak. Years later, the editors of the nationally 
distributed Prudential Farmer’s Handbook would call on him to 
write articles about pecan farming and other crops grown in the 
Deep South. 

Things must have gone well those first few years in Texas 
because John Wright bought some land and accumulated 
some assets. But the infamous Dust Bowl was soon to appear 
and even the five years prior to its’ amVal saw many crops 
mined by dust storms and severe drought. BythetimeClem jhe Farmer's Handbook 

Circa 1930 


John Cidney Wright and his family 
Circa 1921 

Seated (I - r): Bert, John, Levon, Frances 
Standing (I- r): Wilburn, Clem, Anna 
Laura, Lottie Lee 


was 12, his father had had enough. He sold what he had always called his “beautiful farm” and 
bought a brand new car and a brand new truck. Then he sent his wife, family, and sisters back 
to Grand Bay by train. He and his brothers followed them there driving the car and the tmck. 
He had $500 cash in his pocket, which was enough money to buy another home and some 
land back in Alabama. 


History would later see an oil msh in Texas that made certain land owners millionaires 
overnight Clem Wright always said, “Well, we wouldn’t have ever had to worry about 
anything if we had just stayed on that dust” 


Baseball and Fatherhood 

Opal Wright’s parents lived in Grand Bay and she and John settled their family there instead 
of going back to Awin. They bought a nice antebellum style home on Potter’s Track Road and 
John soon bought some nearby farm land. 

Clem and his brothers kept swinging hoes and rakes on the new land, but they also found 
time to swing baseball bats. Clem and Earnest, particularly, were good ball players and 
probably starred on local teams in Babe Ruth League or Dixie Youth Baseball. Clem settled in 
at second base but also saw some time at shortstop. 

When he was 18 or 19 he met a 16 year old girl named Josephine Jackson and fell head over 
heels in love with her. Fate soon brought a baby into the situation. But it was a hard time for 
young kids of that era to start families. The Great Depression had started, unemployment was 
out of control, and money was extremely hard to come by. Honorably, John Wright and 
Josephine Jackson’s father had a meeting and decided that the best thing to do would be to 
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send Clem back to Awin where he might find work on the family farms and Josephine and the 
baby, Mitzi Jackson, were to stay with the Jackson family. Her father proclaimed that, “(My 
wife and I) will raise this baby as our own”. 

Things seemed to go well for a couple of years, but then tragedy struck. Josephine’s 
mother died, leaving Josephine to raise not only Mitzi but also to Josephine’s 5 younger 
siblings. In the end, everything turned out well for the family. 

Clem had meanwhile found employment through the Civilian Conservation Camp (CC 
Camp) Program founded as part of President Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal. The CC Camps 
allowed single men between the ages of 18 and 25 to enlist in work programs to improve 
America's public lands, forests, and parks. Each worker received $30 in payment per month 
for his services and was required to send $22 to $25 of their monthly earnings home to support 
their families. It was a great fit for Clem because it enabled him to help support his family 
while learning different skills and developing a love for the outdoors that earned on down to 
his grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

The CC Camp placed Clem in Gulf Shores, Alabama, and put him to work helping develop 
the Alabama Gulf State Park which later became one of Alabama’s finest natural resorts. 

During this time, Clem and Earnest were playing baseball for the CC Camp South Alabama 
District Team. They were so good that a Major League Baseball scout came to watch them 
play. The scout was interested in Clem and a discussion began about the possibility of him 
leaving the Camp and trying out for a Minor League team. He wanted Clem to leave with him 
right then. But that didn’t set too well with the Camp Director because his team had a chance 
to win the Alabama state competition held for the various CC Camp districts. So he told Clem 
that if he left for the Minors he would receive a dishonorable discharge from the CC Camp 
Program and it would be a shame on his family. Years later, Clem found out that wasn’t tme. 
The director, a Mr. Walters, had just told him that to keep him on the team. Clem always said it 
“just made him sick” when he found out it wasn’t true. Understandably so because baseball 
was the major professional sport back then. 

Pecans and Bird Dogs 

Clem returned to the family home in Grand Bay circa 1932 and worked on the farm helping 
support his parents and four younger siblings as the nation was pulling out of the Depression. 
Clem’s father was in poor health and eventually passed away in 1937. 

In 1942, fate again stepped in and brought another child into Clem’s life, this time a daughter 
named Lillian Sue Dees. He had started dating a girl, Maude Dees, who lived nearby on 
Potter’s Track Road. Then, as the world turned, Maude quietly moved to Mobile and then to 
Texas and no one in Grand Bay ever knew she was pregnant by Clem. That is, not until 68 
years later when Vickie and her sisters somehow connected with Lillian Sue. A meeting was 
arranged and the four step sisters marveled at how much they were alike. It’s said that Lillian 
Sue and Priscilla even bore a strong physical resemblance to each other. The four of them 
immediately developed a sisterhood that became very dear to them. Vickie describes Lillian 
Sue as, “the loveliest and sweetest person in the whole world”. 
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Clem must have saved some money from working on farms and in the CC Camps because, 
in 1944, he bought a large antebellum home on Potters Track Road in Grand Bay. His mother 
moved there with him and so did his brothers as they each came home from the war. He 
again started farming pecans. 

During this time he began to establish a reputation as an expert on pecans, pecan orchards, 
and pecan farming. As noted earlier, his father had once written articles about pecans which 
were published in the Prudential Farmer’s Handbook. Clem would buy and sell pecans for 
profit. He would even occasionally barter in pecan orchards. 

And he also gained a regional reputation as a trainer of bird dogs. 

Hunters from surrounding counties would bring him pups to train 
and pay him $50 or more. It was an important extra income for him, 
as $50 in 1932 would have been over $900 in today’s (2020) 
economy. Clem was just a tme outdoorsman with a deep love of 
hunting and fishing. 

Misfortune struck in 1946 when an electrical fire started in an 
upstairs bedroom and the home burned to the ground. It was a 
dreadful tragedy because he lost a trove of family photographs and 
antiques. 

One thing about Clem Wright was that he always seemed to The pecan farmer 

have money jingling around in his pocket. Even with the country in hiselement. 

teetering on the edge of the Great Depression in 1928, he spent 
$400 on a 1914 Model T Ford. He always said that it ran real good. 

After the fire, his mother moved in with one of her daughters and Clem moved to Mobile 
where he worked at the Ingalls Shipyard facility there. 



A Two Week Engagement and a 50 I&ar Marriage 

At some point he found employment as a “heater”, similar to a welder, with Ingalls 
Shipbuilding in Pascagoula, Mississippi. He was likely working there when World War 11 broke 
out in 1939. At that time, the military would not draft all of the sons in just one family because 
they wanted at least one to remain to help care for theirfamilies (in case the other brothers 
were lost in the war). Clem’s four brothers were in the Navy, Coast Guard, and Marines and 
Clem was partially deaf, so the military excluded him from service. It worked out well because 
he was soon able to transfer from Pascagoula to Ingals’ facility in Mobile. His skills were 
needed there to help with the massive equipment repairs the country was backlogging at 
that time. His job involved heating metal and bending it to fit in the warships. 

It was one of the most festive periods in Mobile history. Thousands of people were leaving 
farms in South Alabama and Southeast Mississippi and taking jobs at the Mobile shipyards to 
help in manufacturing and repairs of military equipment and supplies. All the boarding houses 
in Mobile were full to the brim with both men and women working at the shipyards and in 
other businesses related to the war. There was hard work in the daytime but also some good 
times at night as many people walked or rode buses to the restaurants and clubs in 
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downtown Mobile. 

It was in one of those boarding houses that Clem would eventually meet and marry a girl 
who was to be the mother of the three beautiful daughters who were the joy of his life. 

Opal Victoria Wright was only 17 when the war broke out in 1940. She went to Mobile to live 
with her brother and his wife and their three children. They all lived in a tent at Brookley Field. 

At some point, her brother was deployed to the Philippines just prior to the deadly Bataan 
Death March.NOTE TO VICKIE: DID YOU EVER HEAR YOUR FAMILY MENTION THE Bataan 
Death March? ITWAS IN 1942 AND I THINK ITWOULD HAVE BEEN UNLIKELYTHAT HER 
BROTHER WENTTHERE AFTERWARDS. ALSO NEED HIS NAME IF POSSIBLE 

In 1949, after the war had ended, Clem and Opal wound up living in the same boarding 
house. It was possibly on Broad Street or in a nearby neighborhood. Boarding houses at that 
time commonly had large dining rooms where people would sit at long tables and pass bowls 
of vegetables and platters of fried chicken and other meats back and forth. Owners and 
cooks would walk around filling glasses with iced tea and serving desserts. It made for loud 
chatter and was a breeding ground for lifetime friendships. 

A setting such as that would have spelled the moment when Clem first saw Opal. Never 
the one to shy away from a pretty girl, he would have struck up a conversation which might 
have continued on a front porch later on. Perhaps there were a couple of weekend trips 
downtown for a movie with friends or just to walk around the 
bustling city. At any rate, it wasn’t a long courtship. Vickie Smith 
glows when she says, “The story goes that my dad walked up to my 
mother one day and said, ‘Do you want to get married in two weeks?' 
And mother replied, “We’ll get married next weekend or we won’t 
get married at all. ’ So he said. Til be here Saturday at two o'clock, so 
be ready!’So mother thought it was just a joke, but she got ready 
anyway and told everybody she was getting married. So next thing 
you know. Daddy was pulling up in his car with my aunt and uncle and 
cousin [Buck and Lottie Darnell and son Leonard Darnell] inside. Then 
Bea utif u I they all drove to Mississippi and my parents got married at First 

Opal Victoria Wright Baptist Church of Pascagoula. Darnell and Lottie probably served as 
ircaigso Best Man and Maid of Honor. Then they all drove back to my 

mother’s small apartment in the boarding house and mother cooked supper for everyone. That 
was their honeymoon!’’ NOTETO VICKY: YOU MENTIONED THEREWAS SOMETHING 
SPECIAL ABOUT LEONARD BUT WE GOT DISTRACTED AND NEVER CAME BACK TO IT. WHAT 
WAS IT? . 

A Life Full of Love and Three Adoring Daughters 

So after meeting in Mobile in November, 1949, and marrying in August, 1950, Clem and Opal 
lived a while in Opal’s apartment there. But both were hard workers and were able to save a 
little money which they soon used to move back home to Grand Bay. They rented a home on 
Schoolhouse Road, right across the street from Mobile Gounty High School. Vickie was bom 
while they were living there in 1952. 
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By the time Vickie was bom, Clem had transferred from Ingalls in Mobile to Ingalls in 
Pascagoula. Clemmie came along in 1953, and the now family of four needed more space. 

Still working as a heater, farming pecans, and training bird dogs, Clem was able to put back 
enough money to buy the couple’s first home. They found a charming cottage on Henderson 
Camp Road, which was closer to Grand Bay and closer to Ingalls in Pascagoula. The cottage 
had a rich history. It was owned by a black woman, almost 90 years old, who had served most 
of her life as a midwife for pregnant black women in that area. Although midwives usually 
went to the homes of pregnant women, you would have to think that there would have been 
numerous situations where near-to-temn mothers were mshed over to that cottage and to 
birth their little ones right there inside those walls. In a certain way, Clem and Opal were now 
sleeping in a glorious room where dozens of wondrous babies had come into the world. At 
any rate, the charitable midwife did a handsome business and was able to fill her home with 
brass beds and antiques, most of which remained before Opal cleared out the house. 

As it turned out, one more glorious baby was to be bom, not in that house, but while the 
parents were living there. Priscilla was bom in 1957. 

Five years later (1962), with a family which included 5,9, and 10 
year old daughters, Clem and Opal bought another antebellum- 
style house, once again on Potter’s Track Road, not far from the 
location of his home that had burned 16 years earlier. And once 
again, Clem bought farm land. This time he bought 20 acres, 
most of it already cultivated into pecan orchards. 

Besides farming, Clem’s daughters remember him always 
being involved in baseball. He was always a big fan of the sport 
and he actually went to see Babe Ruth play a couple of times. 

Lacking a son to throw a ball with, he taught his daughters to 
play the game, albeit with a softball. Priscilla, especially, was a 
good player. His granddaughter Laura Smith NEED LAST NAME certainly was. She was tall 
like Clem and she was a star player for Alma Bryant High School. 

His daughters remember him coaching young boys for many years, typically in leagues like 
Little League or Babe Ruth League. He took a special joy in coaching the sons of several 
friends he had played ball with when he was younger. 

In 1964, Clem ran into some family medical issues and other things that caused a bit of a 
financial strain. But there was a quick solution when someone came along, admired the 
pecan orchards, and made an offer on the entire property. Through an irony of fate, they had 
kept the home on Henderson Camp Road and rented it out, so they moved back there 
temporarily. The temporary stay lasted 36 years. Clem died in 1999 and Opal in 2003. They 
passed on their beloved little historic home to the daughters who had been raised there.. 

Vickie moved in first and raised her five children there. Priscilla and Clemmie built homes 
just yards away on the same property and granddaughter Nicole Smith, at some point, moved 
a mobile home onto the side yard. Essentially, all of Clem and Opal’s grandchildren were 
raised on that small piece of property on Henderson Camp Road, just like their mothers had 
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been. 

These days, they all jokingly call it the “Compound.” You can just imagine the times at the 
Compound when cars and trucks were coming and going taking kids to school and ball games 
and everyone was fishing and hunting on weekends. At some point the grandkids started 
having kids and that added even more to the grand commotion. Thanksgivings and 
Christmases must have been out of hand. A remarkable thing is that everyone loved each 
other and always supported each other. And still do. It’s a glorious legacy for Clem and Opal 


Wright. 



Clem and Opal Wright 
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